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A PRACTICAL ERROR. 

A teacher cannot learn for his pupil, any 
more than he can eat-for him. Yet the 
teachers that I have met with, excepting a 
very few, seem to think, by the fulness of 
their communications, and by asking ques- 
tions that contain the answer, leaving no- 
thing for the child to do but lisp “ Yes, sir,’”’ 
or “ No, sir,” that they can make acquire- 
ments for the child. As this cannot be done, 
our school teachers often labor with the pu- 
pils to little purpose. 

The office of a teacher, is, not to teach, but 
to assist the child in its efforts to teach itself. — 
Self-education is the best education, and the 
teacher should so prepare and assist the 
youthful mind, that will desire and be able to 
educate itself. 

For example, when a pupil asks a ques- 
tion, the teacher, instead of answering it at 
length, should ask such other questions, that the 
child will be able to answer its own question.— 
In this way the pupil may make that which 
he already knows, assist him in acquiring 
what is unknown. 

When a child is reading, and meets with 
a long word it cannot call, the teacher 
should not, as is the general practice, pro- 
nounce the word for the child, but he should 
make the child spell and pronounce the 
syllables of the word, and by this means, let 
the child master the word for itself. 

In recitations, the teacher should not re- 











peat half the lesson for the child, but leave 
the pupil to depend upon his own powers to 
carry the lesson through. 

We learn too much for our pupils as well 
as legislate too much for the people. And 
as legislators should encourage the people 
to act, but leave this action free ; so teach- 
ers should excite their pupils to effort,, but 
leave that effort to instruct. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

The most of our common school teachers 
are young men or young women, who have 
not Jearned to govern themselves, anc thus 
have not‘the secret of governing others.— 
They have but little observation, not much 
knowledge of human nature, and less tact 
or skill in the management of the activity 
of the young vigorous muscles and minds 
of their fifty or sixty pupils. The sponta- 
neous bursts of action inseparable from 
youthful nature full of energy and bouy- 
ancy, the young teacher does not know 
how to control; and that which is only na- 
tural, (and if properly guided, could be turn- 
ed to good account,) is made a misdemeanor. 
As this instructor cannot change human 
nature, his only resort is to punish that 
nature. This punishment does not accom- 
plish its end. It exasperates the offen- 
der, embitters the temper, and inflames 
the malignant passions. The child grows 
up under this malicious discipline ; and we 
believe that here is the source of much of 
that which is fiendish in both feeling and 
action among men. 

Now, a teacher should govern himself.— 
He should always be calm, kind and plea- 
sant. When he punishes, he should first 
discriminate character, that he may know 
what kind of discipline will answer its end. 
Each pupil has a different character to be 
studied: and it is the business of the teach- 
er to know what the occasion and the of- 
fender demand. He should be sure that no 
bad passions are strengthened by the pu- 
nishment. He must let the criminal see 
clearly that the bad passion is what made 
the punishment necessary. He must go- 
vern his scholars as rational, intelligent be- 
ing's,—appealing to their affections, to their 
sense of right and wrong, and to their reason- 
ing powers. He must labor to make them see 








what is right, and the reward that always 
follows right actions. This will do more 
for the school and the good of the pupil, 
than punishment, however wise it may be 
administered. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 

From the best sources of information we 
can obtain, we have collected the following 
interesting facts: 

No. of children in the U. States, 
between 4 and 16, and who 





should be in school,....... .- 3,500,000 
No. not in school, and who do 

not use the means of a com- 

mon school education,....... 600,000 
No. of common schools in the U. 

“UNS x cs binge deosie.caee head 80,000 
No. of teachers in these schools, 95,000 
Annual sum expended on these 

OWA s deca cesteawneicsnerevs $15,000,000 


Reflections.—Here are 600,000 children 
growing up in ignorance, and in a few years 
each one will come to the polls with a vote! 

Who estimates the influence of these 80 
thousand schools? 

What are we doing as a nation, to ele- 
vate the character and qualifications of these 
95,000 teachers? 

Are our schools in such a condition as to 
give us a fair return for this 15,000,000 of 
dollars, bestowed upon them every year? 

Do our schools give the people such an 
education as our free institutions demand? 

Do they so educate those in the schools 
that they wiil be prepared to overrule this 
great mass of native and foreign ignorance 
now in the midst of us? Canthe American 
people consider more important subjects 
than these ? 





WHAT CAN I DO? 

We never visit a district without finding 
some one in it who is disposed to do some- 
thing at once to elevate the school. But 
this praiseworthy individual says, “I know 
that much should be done for our school, 
but what can I do alone? If all in the dis- 
trict would take hold with me, I am willing 
to go foremost.”” Now, this remark is fre- 
quently nothing more than an excuse for 
not doing any thing. It is made in almost 
every case, without knowing the mind of 
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the district. If the individual would go to 
his neighbors, and learn their feelings, he 
would find thein generally as ready to act 
as he is. He will find that all are convinced 
that they cannot bestow their money, or 
their time on a better object than the com- 
mon school—the school that is to make their 
children intelligent and useful, or vacant 
minded and disgraced. Each one has made 
the same excuse for not acting, and all rea- 
dy to go ahead, if they can be seconded by 
a general action of the district. 

Now, we ask some one in each district 
to go to every inhabitant, and see if a ma- 
jority are not ready, as the case may be, to 
employ a better teacher, or erect a better 
school-house, or to procure better school 
books, or furnish the school with a library, 
&c. It will be found that such a visit, per- 
formed in a right way, will be successful in 
about every district. Can an individual do 
a greater good to his neighbors, than to take 
this little service on himself? 


INFLUENCE OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 

It will be recollected by many of our 
readers, that, two years since, a mission 
was made through the counties of New- 
York state, for the purpose of delivering ad- 
dresses on the improvement of common 
schools. Through the co-operation of pro- 
minent men in all parts of the state public 
attention was turned to this important sub- 
ject, and much good has resulted from the 
tour. Massachusetts, quick to perceive any 
well directed efforts, wherever made, in the 
cause of education, took the hint, and orga- 
nized a Board ot Instruction, which made it 
the duty of the secretary to call conventions 
and lecture in every county in the state. 
The Hon. Horace. Mann was chosen to fill 
this office. This gentleman is fully quali- 
fied, both by superior talents and attain- 
ments, to do justice to this important mis- 
sion. These operations will do much to 
elevate even the superior schools of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Connecticut has also addressed circulars 
to all the school officers, asking for informa- 
tion and an increased attention to the sub- 
ject. 

Ohio has made some movements, prepa- 
ratory to sending a man over the state to 
improve and learn the condition of common 
schools. 

This is indeed cheering to the educator 
and tothe friends of our public schools, 
which are in this country the people’s colleges. 


PASSING STRANGE. 
I can not call to mind any one thing that 
perplexes me so much as the low condition 











of ithe common school. The farmer, the me- 
chanic, the merchant and the mothers re- 
ceive all their education, which brings re- 
spect, and influence, and wealth, and happi- 
ness, from this school, and yet they have per- 
mitted it to be the lowest cf all the schools 
in the country-—to be almost a useless 
thing!! These large classes of men know 
that they have power and honor with their 
fellow-men just in proportion to their educa- 
tion, and yet disregard from year to year the 
very source of their intelligence—the com- 
mon school! ! 

And again, all our institutions, civil, po- 
litical and religious, profess to look to the 
common schools not only for growth and 
greatness, but for their very existence; and 
yet these higher institutions in their pride 
extend no sympathy to these humble places 
of learning—give them no aid—but look 
down upon these schools as smal! affairs, fit 
places for their supercileous sneer and proud 
contempt!!! 

The common schools are the sources and 
guardians of liberty, for they.give to nine- 
teen out of twenty all their ability for self 
government. The education of this people 
—taken as a whole—is just what the common 
schools are prepared to give. And we know 
that to preserve our liberties, we must in- 
crease our virtue and intelligence with our 
numerical and physical growth. But yet 
our aspirations and strong efforts are after 
wealth and lyxury and physical strength. 
We acknowledge tlfat our safety as a nation 
and as individuals lies in morality and intel- 
lect, and we know that the common schools 
are the people’s educators, but yet how 
much of our personal attention, our sympa- 
thy, our determined action do these schools 
receive! ! Patriots, philanthropists, chris- 
tians, we respectfully ask, do not these 
schools demand more aid from you? 





The following article, including “ Part 
First” and “ Part Second,” is from the pen 
of our best writer for children. We ask for 
it an attentive perusal. We have seen no- 
thing in better style, more to the point, or 
more skilfully handled. This part of our 
present number, if we had nothing else, is 
worth more than the whole year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

COMMON SCHOOLS, ARE PUBLIC 
BLESSINGS. 
PART FIRST. 

My Friend,—Are you a father, or mother, 
—or have you children under your care? 
Will you permit a fellow-citizen to say a 
few words to you about them, for your and 
their good ? 

I have, myself, alargefamily. You andI 
are deeply interested in the welfare of our 





children. What a comfort it will be to us, 
should they all grow up to become intelli- 
ent, viriuous, and respectable citizens! 
hat an unspeakable, public blessing, if all 
the children in the land should be so edu- 
cated as to grow up and have this character! 
Then we might expect that our country 
would continue to be flourishing and happy ; 
and that its privileges would be enjoyed by 
our children’s children, without fear of los- 
ing them. 

Do your children go to school? If they do 
not, or if they are not constant and punctual 
in their attendance,—permit me to ask if 
you have thought upon this subject as much 
as its importance demands? Perhaps you 
have been so much taken up with other 
things, that you have not considered what 
you and your children certainly must lose, if 
they do not have good schooling ; and what, 
if they have it, they will be in the fair way 
of gaining. 

Suppose We attend to this subject, a few 
minutes. Or,“ you are too busy to do it 
now, you can take up the book again when 
you are less engaged, and then give me your 
patient attention. If you will do so, I think, 
I shall show you clearly that the subject is 
one of the greatest importance both to you 
and yourchildren. You love them, and wish 
to do all that you can for their good ; and we 
shall see, as we go along, that one of the ve- 
ry best things you can do for them, is to send 
them to school. 

Should your children grow up, without 
learning how to read and write; to cipher 
and keep accounts; and to understand some- 
thing of geography, grammar, and the other 
useful things that are taught in our common 
schools ;—how can they ever expect to rise 
in the world, to acquire property, and to gain 
respectability and influence. 

We will take the boys first. Unless they 
know these things,—or, at least, some of 
them,—and Jive to be young men, how can 
they get good situations; or hope, by and by, 
to do business for themselves? Who will 
like to take them as apprentices and clerks? 
— Who willbe willing to trust them with any 
important concerns !—How wili they acquire 
the good opinion and confidence of others ? 

Young men cannot jump into employment 
and business at once. Even those that have 
had good schooling, have to get along step 
by step. They must let thcse around them 
see that they are worthy ot being trusted on 
account of their good conduct, useful attain- 
ments, industry, and skill in doing business. 
And there are so many who are taught at our 
common schools, and who leave them with 
an excellent character, that they will always 
be preferred to the ignorant. So that for these 
reasons, a lad who cannot even read, write, 
and cipher, will find it very, very hard to be- 
gin to get forward in the world. 

Besides, what possible chance will such an 
ignorant lad ever have, of becoming a partner 
in trade with some one who is looking out for 
a smart, intelligent, and upright young man 
to aid him in carrying on, and enlarging his 
business? Such instances often happen in 
this great city. How sorry both you and your 
sons will be, to see other boys of their ac- 
quaintance, as they grow up, securing such 
situations, and they, because they are so ig- 
norant cut off forever from them. 
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Those who wish to employ young persons, 
either your sons or daughters, or who can 

lace them in good situations, are getting to 

e more and more particular about these 
things. And, unless some peculiar misfor- 
tune prevents parents from giving their chil- 
dren good schooling, if it is found that a boy, 
or girl, of asuitable age, has made no pro- 
gress in learning, it is always considered a 
very bad sign against them. People will think 
there must be something wrong about it, and 
doubt very much whether the character of 
the young person is what it should be. 

On the other hand, where they find good 
schooling has been given to the child, they 
will, so far, think well of the child and parent 
oth, and be much more ready to believe other 
good things that may be told them about 
your son or daughter. 

And, believe me, this is a thing of no small 
importance in this changing and dying world. 
For you know not how soon gour children 
may be left without your care, to get along 
as wel] as they can; when, under the bless- 
ing of God, every thing may depend upon 
their character, and the favorable opinion that 
kind and respectable persons may form of 
them. 

Let us now consider a little the case of the 
girls. In whatever way they may wish to 
get their living as they grow older—they 
will certainly lose many, very many advan- 
tages by not having had good schooling. 
Every body loves to be treated well, and to 
be respected by others. And the young wo- 
man who has gone to one of our common 
schools for a few years, and been attentive 
to her studies ; and acquired habits of indus- 
try, neatness, punctuality and order; and 
conducted well ; will be sure of having good 
treatment and respect, whatever her situa- 
tion may be. She will be sought afler ; and 
will always find useful and profitable employ- 
ment. At this very time, nine of the prima- 
ry schools, which the younger children at- 
tend, are taught by young women who were not 
long since schclars in our public schools, (New- 
York city;)—and they have good salaries. 
Such young women, also, are often employ- 
ed in families to teach the children; and in 
private schools, as assistants ; or they may 
set up such schools themselves. 

Other situations in some of the various 
trades, will be open, too, for such young wo- 
men. And in managing business for others, 
or in attending to their own concerns, as they 
get along in the world, they will have great 
advantages, in being able to read and know 
what is going on around them ;—to write a 
good hand, so that they can both understand 
letters and answer them: and to use figures 
and keep accounts correctly. 

Now an ignorant girl, or young woman, in 


this land of inteliigence and of schools, who 
cannot even read and write, will never be thus 


treated and respected. It will be very diffi- 


cult, if not impossible, for her to rise above 
some of the lowest stations. From the advan- 
tages and expectations which 1 have been 
describing, she must be forever cut off. Peo- 


ple will not employ such an one for such situ- 
ations. 


ment, mortification, and disgrace. 





Indeed, if she could obtain one of 
them, her sad ignorance would soon be found 
out, and she would only suffer disappoint- 


Think, what your daughters must lose, if 


by your neglect in not sending them to 
school, they should be deprived of the pros- 
pects which I have mentioned. As you and 
they grow older, you will see other youn 
women of your acquaintance, who have ha: 
good schooling, rising to places of respecta- 
bility and usefulness. Such places your 
children would be equally well fitted to fill 
by their natural talents and capacity ; but 
they will lose them just for the want of that 
amount of learning which they might easily 
have acquired at our common schools. What 
sorrow and regret both you and they will 
feel. But it will come too late. They wil! 
be too old to think of going to school. They 
must be content to plod on through life, with 
little or no hope of ever overtaking those 
whose good schooling, when young, has favor- 
ed thein with so many advantages. 

And all these considerations apply with 
equal force to one other subject, connected 
with the future prospects of your daughters, 
which must not be passed over in silence. 
The time will come, when young men will 
be looking out among them, and other young 
women, for companions for life. Some of these 
young men will have had good schooling 
themselves, and will understand how impor- 


had it also, 
wife who can read, and write a letter, and 


called away from home. 


man, or has had some education. 
often is. 
him when he is tired or ailing. 


husbands would thus love to spend their lei 


scribing. 


ling husbands that are at all worth having. 
poner 


to a few more. 


you long. 


PART SECOND. 

* * * Perhaps you think, it will be 
hard to give up what your children may be 
earning for you or themselves now, during 
the hours in which the 
tend school. 








tant it is that a wife and mother should have 
They will know how often a 


use figures, can be of great service to her 
husband, when he is hurried, or unwell, or 
They will know, 
too, what a difference it will make in their 
families, and in the bringing up of their chil- 
dren, whether the mother is an ignorant wo- 
In addi- 
tion to this, every man knows that his re- 
spectability is increased by the respecta- 
bility of his wife ;—that his influence is ;— 
that his friends are ;—that his very business 
Then he wants an intelligent and 
pleasant companion at home ; one that can 
entertain and improve him by her conversa- 
tion; who can understand him when he 
reads to her, and who can sometimes read to 
How many 


sure hours at home, and make their families 
happy, and be kept from ruinous temptations 
if their wives were such as I have been de- 


The fact is, young men are getting more 
and more education themselves, and will feel 
more and more the need of it in their wives. 
And if you let your daughters grow up with- 
out giving them suitable instruction at 
school, they will stand a very poor chance of get- 


ou had time to consider a number 
of other things concerning the schooling of 
your children, which I should like to state. 
I hope, however, you will be able to attend 
Or, if you must stop, you 
know you can put the book carefully away, 
and take it up again, in the course of the 
day or evening. And then I will not detain 


would have to at- 





look ahead a little and make some calcula- 
tions. 

If your children keep on as they now are 
doing, and get no schooling, their earnings, 
too, will keep on pretty much as they now are. 


As they grow older, they may, it is true, get 


something more for their work, but they can 
never rise much, if any, above their present 
condition. Their wages must always be of the 
lowest kind ; and, as we have seen, they will 
find it very difficult to get profitable employ- 
ment from others, or to get into business 
themselves. But give them good schooling, 
and in a few years, they will be earning ten, 
twenty, fifty, or @ hundred timesas much as they 
donow. ‘They will be able to render you and 
the family very important aid. They will 
have the means of taking care of you, as you 
grow old and infirm ; or in case of sickness ; 
and of bringing forward their younger bro- 
thers and sisters. 
Besides, although they attend school, they 
can have every Saturday to themselves, and, 
during a part of the year be dismissed at three 
o’clock in the afternoon ; and in addition to 
this, there are occasional holidays. They 
will cost you less, too, for clothing. For they 
will wear and tear their clothes less, and 
take better care of them; and learn to be 
neat, methodical, and industrious, if they are 
not already so. So that, in many ways, there 
will be an actual saving. And after all, the 
real loss of their time and labor will be much 
less than what you fear it will be. Indeed, I 
should not be surprised if you should soon 
begin to say, that there was zo loss at all. 
hen the children will be such a comfort 
to you. The little ones can go even at three 
or four years of age ; and their older brothers 
and sisters, or some of the kind children in 
the neighborhood, can take them and bring 
them back, without any difficulty, when they 
go to school and return. You will soon find 
they will enjoy it; and the whole family will 
be happier, and be more easily governed and 
managed. In this way, you will be saved a 
great deal of time and trouble, and be able to 
earn more in your own business. So that, on 
the whole, even so far as dollars and cents 
are concerned, you will not be losers but 
gainers. And just here I want to tell you 
one or two facts, to shew that what I am 
saying is true. 

A friend of mine, who has had a great deal 
to do with the common schools, and with vi- 
siting the.children at home, says, he hears 
the parents saying over and over again, what 
a great comfort their children now are to 
them. One says, “ he reads to me like a lit- 
ile minister, so that I can take the good of 
it,” and others, that they make out bills and 
accounts for their fathers. One woman, a 
widow, was carrying on her husband’s busi- 
ness, after his death,—the keeping of a ]um- 
ber yard—with the help of her little daughter, 
who was educated at oneof the common schools. 
She said it was a blessed thing for her,— 
that, otherwise, she would have euffered and 
come to poverty, but with the child’s help, 
she kept on the business and prospered. 

I could say a great deal more. I could 
tell you about the ibraries in the schools, from 
which the scholars who have made some pro- 
gress, can draw books, and carry them home 





But on this subject you must 


for their own improvement, and that of their 
parents and the family. I could state, too, 
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many other interesting facts, to shew what a 
blessing it is to a father and mother that their 
children should have good schooling. 1 could 
press this whole subject upon your con- 
science, and urge you to think seriously of 
the duty which you owe to your children, and 
for the neglect of which you will have to 
give account to God. I could spread before 
you the reproaches that your children must 
cast upon you,.as they grow older, for such 
neglect, and the sorrow and remorse which you 
must feel at seeing how much they suffer in 
consequence of it. But we have not time, 
and I must close. 

Think of these things. Go tothe schools, 
and see for yourself how they are managed. 
Some of our most worthy and respectable ci- 
tizens have the charge of them. Your chil- 
dren, there, will be in the way of learning 
their duty to God, to their parents, and to 
their fellow men. Nothing but good things 
will be taught them. They will be kept from 
a thousand temptations, and sias, and dan- 
gers, to which if permitted to spend their 
time in the street they would be exposed. 
They will be prepared to be respectable and 
useful ; to acquire the means of supporting 
themselves and families ; to take care of an 
old father or widowed mother; and to aid 
in bringing forward their younger brothers 
and sisters. 

They will be @ comfort and honor to you, 
happier themselves, and making you and all 
around them happy, | trust, by their improve- 
ment and good conduct. And, having expe- 
rienced the benefits of attending school, they, 
in their turn, will see that their children shall 
have the same privileges. What a blessing 
this would be to our whole country. For just 
in proportion as your children and mine, and all 
those around us, are trained up to be intelligent, 
virluous, industrious, upright, and benevolent, 
will these United States continue to be flourish- 
ing and happy. 

Think well of these things; and I am sure 
you will see that your own dest good and that 
of your children, y.our conscience, your duty to 
your children, to your country, and to your 
God,—all unite in leading you, without delay 
to follow the advice which I have given, and 
for the attending to which so patiently and 
kindly, I beg you to accept my warmest 
thanks. 

I take my leave of you, my friend, with 
asking one small favor, which I know you will 
grant. Will you be so kind as to read this 
to such of your friends and neighbors, as can- 
not read themselves, and who have children 
that ought to gotoschool? Will youdo all 
you can, to persuade them to send their chil- 
dren to school? This is a great and good 
work, and we shou!d all unite our example 
and influence in carrying it forward. 

aay | Almighty God watch over you and 
your dear children, and train you and them 
up for comfort, respectability, and usefulness 
in this life, and for eternal happiness in that 
which is to come :—Farewell. 

A FATHER anp 
FELLOW CITIZEN. 





WHO IS RESPECTED? 
Farmers complain of the want of respect. 
They say their calling is not honored ac- 
e@rding to its real worth. 





We acknowledge these complaints are 
just, yet do not believe that complaint is a 
good remedy. 

Every calling commands respect and ob- 
tains an influence according to the intelli- 
gence of its members. The profession of 
law is honored because lawyers are educated. 
The clergy are influential for the same rea- 
son. 

Now, the farmer will draw honor from his 
fellow-men, and make his calling respected 
and influential in the same proportion as he 
increases and elevates his education; or in 
other words, the condition of the common school 
Jjixes the farmer’ s condition in after life, for this 
schoo] gives him all his education. 

He may educate himself, we know, after 
leaving school, but his resolution and ability 
to do this, depend upon the education the 
school has given him. If the school has 
been a good one and taught liim to love 
study and to find happiness in mental im- 
provement, he probably will go on in his 
education after he has left school. But if 
the school should be a neglected useless 
thing, a place where he learns to hate 
knowledge, he will rejoice when he can 
throw aside all the processes of an educa- 
tion. Thus we say, the farmer’s education 
depends upon the condition of his common 
school, and the respect paid to him depends 
upon his education. If he wishes farming 
and farmers more respected, he must first 
improve that place where farmers receive 
their education. 


A REQUEST. 

If schools will have the kindness to send 
us the improvements they are making either 
in the structure of the school-house, the 
planting of trees or laying out the grounds 
around the house, or in the form of the seats 
and desks, we will gladly publish such com- 
munications for the general good. The im- 
provements that are made in any one en- 
lightened place ought to be made known to 
all, and thereby become common stock. The 
wide circulation of our paper permits us to 
speak to many thousand schools. We hope 
the friends of education will send us all the 
good hints they can obtain on the great 
subject of education. We wish also, that 
teachers would give us their modes of teach- 
ing—the books they use with approbation, 
and their form of government. 


EDUCATION EFFORTS. 

The deep interest, now felt, on common 
education in almost every state in the 
Union, speaks well for the advancement or 
this people, and the stability of their insti- 
tutions. In the southern states there is, by 

















the more intelligent, a general inquiry into 
these schools and school systems as they 


‘| now are, and a strong desire to make im- 


provements in all the educational depart- 
ments. Many sections of our country have 
adopted the true policy of bringing good 
schools to them, instead of sending their chil- 
dren from home to be educated. They wise- 
ly conclude that it is’ better to educate the 
youthful mind, as far as possible, under the 
parental eye, and amidst the family associa- 
tions. Instead of sending the child from 
home and paying to the boarding school from 
two to three hundred dollars per year, the pa- 
rent may provide a school equally good in his 
own neighborhood for a much less sum. It 
is very remarkable that parents have not 
thought of bringing good schools home to them 
before this late date. Every common school 
may be made as good as any academy or high 
school, if all in the district wili give to it the 
proper attention. And we now see whole 
towns laying their shoulders to the work, de- 
termined to give the young that elevated 
education which the age demands. Every 
district should now awake to the improve. 
ment of their school. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 

Henry Lord Brougham two years since 
was “prime minister” in England. Thiz 
celebrated man rose from an humble station 
by his talents and industry, and he has al- 
ways been the strong advocate for education 
—particularly that common education which 
is necessary for the whole people. Below 
we give some brilliant, powerful extracts, 
from a speech made by this learned man in 
the “ House of Lords,” on the subject of po- 
pular education. We know that our readers 
will be gratified to see the style, and feel the 
thought, of this great intellect—an intellect- 
more resolute, more learned, more indefati- 
gable than any other, probably, of the present 
age. The first extract involves an impor- 
tant principle in distributing a school fund : 

«The obvious course is, to plant the school, 
or rather to overcome the difficulty which 
generally prevents schools from being com- 
menced—the want of an outfit for providing 
a building. I would by no means say to the 
people of Oldham, for instance, in Lanca- 
shire, or of Marylebone in Middlesex,— 
“ Here is a sum of 200/. a-year, or 1501. a- 
year, to pay a schoolmaster or schoolmis- 
tress ;” for that would have the effect of 
preventing many persons from subscribing 
annual'y, and it would especially disincline 
the poor to spare something for quarter- 
pence,—an exertion, on their part, of admi- 
rable use, as it not only preserves their inde- 
pendence, but makes them prize far more the 
instruction which they pay for. But the 
great difficulty of establishing schools is con- 
nected with the first cost—the building or 
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buying a school-house. Let us, then, start 

the establishment, overcome the first diffi- 

culty, and meet individuals half-way who are 

anxious for the spread of education. Do 

not even say—“ Here are 500/. for this ob- 

ject ;” but proceed on this principle—+If 

you will subscribe so much, we will sub- 

scribe the rest; and you will, by these 

means, instead of repelling voluntary assis- 
tance, invite individuals to come forward in 
the cause. Such was the principle acted 
upon by the Church Building Commission, 
as tending to encourage, rather than to re- 
press, the exertions of the community. It 
was also adopted by the government in dis- 
tributing the gratits of 20,0007. voted by the 
house of commons in the year 1833 and 
1834; and I am happy to say that the man- 
ner in which it was bestowed has produced 
all the results expected by the promoters of 
the plan, which was, indeed, only acting up- 
on the Education Committee’s Report in 
1818. The establishment of hundreds of 
schools, and the contribution of thousands of 
pounds, for the furtherance of education, has 
been the happy result ; and but for the aid, 
the somewhat scanty aid, thus afforded, those 
sums would never have been devoted to this 
great national object, and those schools ne- 
ver would have existed.” 

The next is an important truth, vividly ex- 
pressed. Weask parents and teachers who 
neglect their children, to consider this? The 
child is educating every moment—every 
thing it sees, or hears, or touches, whether 
animate or inanimate, teaches it. 


“] assert, that we begin much too late in 
the education of children. We take for 
granted that they can learn little or nothing 
under six or seven years old, and we thus 
lose the very best season of life for instruc- 
tion. Whoever knows the habits of children 
at an earlier age than that of six or seven— 
the age at which they generally attend the 
infant schools—whoever understands their 
tempers, their habits, their feelings, and their 
talents,—is well aware of their capacity of 
receiving instruction, long before the age of 
six. The child is, at three and four, and 
even partially at two and under, perfectly 
capable of receiving that sort of knowledge 
which forms the basis of all education: but 
the observer of children, the student of the 
human mind, has learnt only half his lesson, 
if his experience has aot taught him some. 
thing more: it is not enough to say that a 
child can Jearna great deal before the age of 
six years: the truth is that he can learn, and 
does learn, a great deal more before that age 
than all he ever learns or can learn in all his 
after life. His attention is more easily roused 
in a new world—it is more vivid in a fresh 
existence—it is excited with less effort, and 
it engraves ideas deeper in the mind. His 
memory is more retentive in the same pro- 
portion in which his attention is more vigo- 
rous: bad habits are not yet formed, nor is 
his judgment warped by unfair bias ; good 
habits may easily be acquired, and the pain 
of learning be almost destroyed ; a state of 
listless indifference has not begun to poison 
all joy, nor has indolence paralysed his pow- 
ers, or bad passions quenched or perverted 


exertion, motion,—he is eminently a curious 
and a learning animal ; and this is the com- 
mon nature of all children, not merely of 
clever and lively ones, but of al] who are en- 
dowed with ordinary intelligence, and who 
in a few years become, through neglect, the 
stupid boys and dull men we see. * * * * 
“ Now, while the faculties continue so 
acute, and the curiosity so keen, much more 
might be learnt, especially after the second 
or third years, and all this invaluable time 
is now thrown away ; nay, even during those 
earlier years—the second and third—while 
he is, as it were, by accident acquiring his 
knowledge of external objects, he migit al- 
so be receiving lessons of an important de- 
scription, which would never be effaced from 
his memory, even to the last hour of his life. 
But so might he certainly in the fourth and 
fifth year, and after his first knowledge of 
external objects is completed. All these 
years—-these most precious years—-are 
thrown away ; nor is this the only or the 
worst consequence of that time being lost ; 
for if much that might be learnt is thus lost 
for ever, much that is pernicious is assured- 
ly imbibed. While good habits, which might 
be implanted, are not formed, evil ones are 
fixed, which half a life-time can hardly era- 
dicate. It is really wonderful how much a 
child knows, at the age of seven, that he 
ought not to know, unless great pains have 
been taken to teach him better ; to exclude 
the worst species of knowledge from his 
mind, and prevent the most mischievous ha- 
bits from becoming a second nature to him. 
Listless, indolent, inattentive habits are 
formed before the age of seven, and the vic- 
tim of curiosity becomes an indocile being.” 
In the next we see what the noble speak- 
er considers the true influence of education. 
We do not expect quite as much from “ha- 
bit,” but more perhaps, from an ability to 
foresee the consequences of actions. An 
ignorant man does not perceive the laws 
which God has given to every thing, nor can 
he foresee the suffering these laws inflict, 
whenever violated, or the happiness they 
confer whenever obeyed. The ignore.nt man 
is at work in the night—the educuted man 
is blessed with the broad sunshinvw of mid- 
day. 


“Tf, at a very early age,a system of instruc- 
tion is pursued by which a certain degree of 
independent feeling is created in the child’s 
mind, while all mutinous and perverse dis- 
position is avoided,—if this system be follow- 
ed up by a constant instruction in the prin- 
ciples of virture, and corresponding advance- 
ment in intellectual pursuits,—if, during the 
most critical years of his life, his understand- 
ing and his feelings are accustomed only to 
sound principles and pure and innocent im- 
pressions,—it will become almost impossible 
that he should afterwards take to vicious 
courses, because those will be utterly alien 
to the whole nature of his being. It will be 
as difficult for him to become criminal, be- 
cause as foreign from his whole habits, as it 
would be for one of your lordships to go out 
androb on the highway. Thus,to commence 





useful desires. He is all activity, inquiry, 


the education of youth at the tender age on 


which I have laid so much stress, will, I feel 
confident, be the sure means of guarding so- 
ciety against crimes. I trust every thing to 
habit—habit, upon which, in all ages, the 
lawgiver, as well as the schoolmaster, has 
mainly placed his reliance—habit, which 
makes every thing easy, and casts all diffi- 
culties upon the Secudion from the wonted 
course. Make sobriety a habit, and intem- 
perance will be hateful and hard,—make 
prudence a habit, and reckless profligacy will 
be as contrary to the nature of the child 
grown an adult, as the most atrocious crimes 
are to any of your lordships. Give a child 
the habit of sacredly regarding truth—of 
carefully respecting the property cf others 
—of scrupulously abstaining from all acts of 
improvidence which can involve him in dis- 
tress—and he will just as little think of ly- 
ing, or cheating, or stealing, or running in 
debt, as of rushing into an element in which 
he cannot breathe.” 
(To be Continued.) 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 

On the subject of school books we owe a 
duty to the public. It is naturally and just- 
ly expected, that we will from time to time 
make known such improved school books as 
merit attention. We have lately made a 
tour through some of the eastern states, 
and met with the following books—books 
that richly deserve the patronage of the 
public. 

Emerson's Arithmetics, published by the 
American Stationer’s Company, (part first, 
second and third.) These boeks are used 
by the Boston Public Schools, and generally 
in New-England. They are worthy of the 
patronage of every state. 

Pierpont’s Reading Books, published by 
Charles Bowen, Boston, are wort'y of in- 
troduction in all cur schools. These supe- 
rior books are generally used in the New- 
England schools, and they have been repub- 
lished in England. 

Smith’s Geography, published by D. Bur- 
gess & Co. Hartford, is a work full of inte- 
rest to youth on this important subject.— 
We should be pleased to see it in general 
use. Also, Smith’s Grammar, by the same 
publishers, is an excellent work. 

The Mother’s Primer, by Rev. T. H. Gal- 
laudet, is the best manual we have seen for 
teaching children the first steps in spelling. 
This little work, and Town’s Spelling Book 
are the best helps a child can have, during 
the first stages of an education. 

Comstock’s Natural Philosophy, Elements 
of Chemistry, Outlines of Geology, Minera- 
logy, Philosophy for Schools, &c. should be 
generally introduced. Published by Robin- 
son, Pratt & Co. New-York. 


THE “USEFUL SCHOOL BOOKSg 
This series of school books has been com- 
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mended by a majority of the counties in the 
state, and they are rapidly going into all 
our schools as “uniform books.” They 
teach the practical business of life, and cost no 
more than the books nowin use. They ele- 
vate the interest and the usefulness of every 
school that introduces them. Teachers and 
parents should send for them, or request their 
merchants to obtain them, at the Common 
School Depository, No. 80 State-st. Albany. 





CONTRAST—CLERGY. 
Saugerties, August 19th, 1837. 

The first is the Rev. Hiram Wing, Metho- 
dist, in this village. On visiting this gen- 
tlemen I was kindly received; and on ma- 
king my business known, he said that if a 
reformation could be wrought in society by 
means of education, it would be the greatest 
thing that was ever done in the world. I 
told him that was its object; and that there 
was much reason to hope for success. He 
immediately subscribed for the paper; and 
I saw he was so much engaged with it that 
I was for leaving the matter to him in that 
quarter of the village; but he requested me 
to proceed and he would do what he could 
besides. 

The other I visited on Saturday P. M. 2 
o’clock ; was informed on my first approach 
that Mr. was from home. On inquir- 
ing for the lady, was invited in, and informed 
by her that Mr. was in bed, but would 
presently appear. On requesting him to 
aid in giving the Common School Assistant 
a circulation, he shook his head, and with a 
smile of self importance, replied that he 
would need to be well acquainted with it 
first. To show him that it merited his re- 
commendation I produced him a copy of one 
number, which he read a little and offered to 
another gentleman, who shook his head in 
silence, and the paper was immediately re- 
turned tome. Mr. said that he had 
two places to preach every sabbath; besides 
a great deal of other business to attend—*a 
great deal.” He however consented to sub- 
scribe fur the paper “merely to encourage,” 
for he did not think that he would ever read 
them! But he would not pay the money be- 
fore the end of the year—that would not 
do,” (with another smile, demonstrating a 
conviction that he would not receive the pa- 
pers,) observing that he had once been bit- 
ten by that means. 

Now clergymen, (with all deference due 
to your sacred office,) permit me to make 
these short observations. 

1. The chief end of preaching is to make 


ng kind wise and good :—to prevent crime 
or sin, 














2. The want of edueation is the cause of 
much crime. ; 

3. The circulation of the “Common School 
Assistant” will promote education; and 
therefore prevent crime. 

4. Consequently, the circulation of the Com- 
mon School Assistant is emphatically your duty. 

Now I beg leave to propose to each of 
you, just to ask yourself this question “am 
I the faithful shepherd, or the mere hireling 
who careth not for the sheep.” 

Yours, &c. 
JAMES MOAT. 





OUR SCHOOL. 

“I don’t think we, have a very good 
school,” is the reply made by many when 
questioned respecting their school, and 
many take their children out of school for 
this reason. To suchI should like to say 
afew words. Very likely you have not a 
good school. “But why, let me ask, have 
you not? Perhaps you lay the fault to your 
teacher. There is, I admit, a great deficien- 
cy in teachers, and will continue to be until 
mugh more is done to raise the standard of 
common schools. But suppo-e you come a 
little nearer home and see if the fault lies al- 
together with the teacher. Look at your 
school-house, and see how that is situated. 
If that is not convenient you may have the 
best of teachers and his light will be placed 
under a bushel. Permit me to give youa 
faint description of a school-house in which 
I was engaged the past winter. It was 
built, I believe, by the first settlers when 
there were but few scholars. But as they 
have increased to about seventy, instead of 
pulling down the old house and building a 
new one, the chimney, entry, etc. have been 
removed, and all the inside of the house ta- 
ken up with seats for the scholars. There 
is, I believe, a few shelves by the door for a 
part of the boys to put their hats, but the 
remainder of the scholars must put their 
hats, cloaks, dinner-baskets and books on 
what remains of the desk, having been ex- 
posed for several years to the knives of un- 
ruly boys. There is a crack in the door, so 
large that those who sit near can see every 
thing that passes in the street, and the house 
is so open that those who sit farthest from 
the stove must suffer intensely with cold, 
while those who sit near must suffer nearly 
as much with heat, unless there is a con- 
tinual changing of seats, to the no small 
confusion of the school. But as there is no 
wood-house it often happens that all must 
suffer with cold. And the teacher, instead 
of spending his time in giving instruction to 
his pupile, must exert all his strength of 











body and mind to keep the fire from going 
out, having nothing to burn but wet wood. 
This is enough to exhaust the patience of 
any teacher. I hope there is not another 
school-house, (if such it may be called,) in 
this condition; but from the cutward ap- 
pearance of many I think they are not much 
better. Such a building, used for a shool- 
house, is a disgrace to the district. What 
can be expected of a teacher where he must 
spend the most of his time in endeavoring to 
keep his scholars from freezing, or sympa- 
thising with the smaller ones who are often 
falling from the high and inconvenient 
benches. Sending children to school in 
such a place is unworthy of the members of 
what is styled “an enlightened nation.” It 
appears more like the conduct of many of 
the savage tribes in our western wilderness, 
who practise various painful methods to 
inure their children to hardships. Do not 
wonder if you are obliged to flatter your 
children to school with sweetmeats, or drive 
them witharod. I should think they would 
be disgusted with the very name of school. 
You like to have them made comfortable at 
home, and why not at school. Many school- 
houses, which may be convenient in other 
respects have very inconvenient seats espe- 
cially for small scholars. They are gene- 
rally much too high, Were you to take an 
elevated seat with no support for your feet 
or back and sit for three hours at a time, 
having no employment, you could then form 
some idea of what small children suffer. 
But many say they send their children to 
school to get them out of the way. They 
give them, perhaps, a part of a spelling- 
beok and send them to school with the im- 
pression that they are sent there because 
they are in the way at home. To such I 
would say, you do get them out of the way in 
one sense. You get them out of your way 
at home, and you get them out of the way of 
learning any thing useful at school. But you 
may get them in the way of contracting habits 
which will tend to destroy their usefulness in 
society. Finally, I would say to all parents 
and guardians of youth, if you would wish 
those committed to your charge to receive 
the benefit of a good school you should fur- 
nish them with suitable books, arrange your 
school-house in such a manner that they may 
have a convenient place for every thing, and 
then they may be easily learnt to keep things 


‘in their proper places. Impress it upon their 


minds that they are sent to school not mere- 
ly to get them out of the way, but to obtain 
an education, which, if rightly improved, 
may make them useful.members of society. 
This being done with proper care, and se- 
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lection of a teacher, you may enjoy the con- 
sciousness of having performed your duty. 





A VIRGINIA SCHOOL. 
Warrenton, Va. Sept. 20, 1837. 

J. Orvitte Taytor, Esq.—Dear Sir,— 
When I left you last May, I made you a pro- 
mise to let you know my success in this 
country, and also the prospects of obtaining 
a circulation for your paper. There are no 
schools here that bear a resemblence to the 
New-York common schools. They have 
what are termed academies. These are 
mostly in villages, and are at a great dis- 
tance from eacn other. Those who live in 
the country usually send their children into 
the towns toschool. They for the mast part 
separate the boys and girls into different 
schools, taught respectively by male and fe- 
male teachers. In these schools you will 
find every thing taught from the Spelling 
Book to the highest classics, and find one 
individual engaged in the whole, as is the 
case with myself. Those indeed who can- 
not afford to send their children to the aca- 
demies get upa neighborhood, vulgarly call- 
ed “old-field schools.” But these are usu 
ally kept by such persons as are good-for- 
nothing else, and take their pay in corn. 
These schools are kept in the most wretch- 
ed hovels imaginable. R:ding out one day 
with a gentleman, we were caught in a 
shower; the houses, as you no doubt know, 
being far distant from each other, we broke 
into one of these establishments, but found 
ourselves very little benefited, (although we 
had driven hard for some miles,) for the roof 
let in the rain about as fast as it fell from the 
clouds. It was blocked up of stocks about 
the size of rails, some split and others round. 
The naked earth was its floor, and except 
the door and one shabby desk, there was no 
board about it. For windows there were the 
openings between the rails. There were 
some of the most miserable benches, and the 
teachers chair wanted just two legs. There 
was one slate and arithmetic, which was 
matter of surprise to the gentleman with me, 
as he said they scarcely ever attempted such 
high branches. I say all this merely to give 
you an idea of the schools in which very 
meny of the people of this state receive their 
only education. In the academies they of- 
ten lay more stress upon the Latin and Greek 
than upon the more useful branches, and this 
too for children who are to get their whole 
education there. For the education of cc- 

_ lored persons I have discovered no provision 
whatever. 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
DAVID SWOBE. 


FROM THE DESK OF POOR ROBERT THE 
SCRIBE. 
If your children you'd command, 
Parents, keep a steady hand. 

Our parson used to say, “ Just as the twig 
is bent the tree’s inclined.” And therefore 
every little fellow of us—rag, tag, bobtail— 
used to be obliged to say our catechism eve- 
ry Saturday afternoon. Ani methinks I can 
trace the influence of the serious lessons in 
the conduct and opinions of every man who 
was brought up under the venerable pastor. 
The government as well as the education 





of children, is a matter of the most momen- 
tous concern. 

Mrs. Hasty is as good disposition a woman 
as you find in one hundred, but she don’t 
keep a “steady hand” with her children.— 
“ Tommy,” said she, “Jet that clock-case 
alone.” Tommy turned round; whistled, 
for half a minute, went to work at the clock 
again. ‘'Tommy,” said she angrily, “if you 
don’t let that clock alone, I certainly will 
whip you. I never did see such a boy,” 
said the mother, “he don’t mind a word 
I say.” She continued her knitting, while 
Tom continued at the clock-case till over 
it tumbled and dashed the clock and case 
to pieces. The mother up with the tongs 
and knocked poor Tom sprawling among 
the ruins. Tom roared like bediam, and 
the kind woman took him in her lap— 
was sorry she had hurt him, but then he 
should learn to mind his mether—and giv- 
ing a piece of cake to stop his crying, pick- 
ed up the ruins of the clock. What was 
the consequence? Why, Tom, who, with 
a “steady hand” to govern him, would 
have become a man of worth, turned out a 
hasty, ill-natured villain. 

My neighbor Softy, good woman, don’t 
whip her poor dear children, however bad 
their conduct, for they cry so loud and so 
long, she is afraid they will go into fits. 
Yet she keeps a rod hanging up over the 
mantle piece, threatening them every hour 
in the day. 

Old Captain Testy said his children 
should be well governed. So he laid b 
a good hickory, and for every offence thrash- 
ed his children till they were beaten into 
hardihood and shamelessness. When they 
appeared on the theatre of life they were 
only fit for robbery and the whipping post. 

How different was the government of 
my old friend Aimwell and his wife! If 
one corrected a child, the other never inter- 
fered. When the first ray of knowledge 
began to dawn in their infant minds they 
commenced a steady course of proceeding. 

They never directed what was improper 
to be done, or misunderstood ; but so long 
as the child resisted through temper, they 
continued to persist until that temper yield- 
ed. Asecond whipping was rarely neces 
sary. A steady hand, a mild but firm man- 
ner of issuing their commands—were al- 
ways sure to produce obedience. It was 
an invariable rule with them when they 
were in a passion never to promise the mi- 
nutest thing without performing ; and yet 
their children loved them most tenderly — 
wantoned and played their little gambols 
about them with the utmost freedom. If 
it was convenient they came ‘to table—if 
not, without a murmur they waited.—They 
grew up patterns of filial obedience and af- 
fection, und added’ to society the most cor- 
rect, useful and respectable members. 

Listen to old Robert:—Never strike a 
child while you are in anger. Never inter- 
fere with your husband or wife in the cor- 
rection of achild in its presence. The pa- 
rents must be united or there is an end to 
government. Never make light promises 
to children or rewards or punishments ; 
but scrupulously fulfil what you promise. 





Begin early with your children—if their 
temper be high, break it while young—it 


may cost you and them a pang, but will 
save you both fifty afterwards—ane then in 
your government use the rod sparingly.— 
It is better and easier to command from 
their love and respect, than by fear. Keep 
these rules, and my word for it, your chil- 
dren will be a happiness to you while young, 
and an honor to you when they grow up. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
Olvey’s History, published by Durrie & 
Peck, New-Haven, Ct. isthe work that should 
go into our common schools. It isa much 
better history of our country, for children 
and youth, than any we have seen. 








A law of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts requires that all girls under fifteen 


‘years of age employed in factories shall have 
three months schooling in every year. 
Is this law generally complied with ? 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We have seldom passed an hour more 
pleasantly than we did a few evenings since 
in listening to a lecture from professor J. 
Orville Taylor, on the subject of common 
schools. His object is to correct the exist- 
ing errors in our school system; and we are 
glad that he has so happy a talent in ex- 
posing them. We hope he may visit every 
town in the state; and if his hearers are 
not too wise to learn, and will act upon his 





Y | suggestions, the rising generation will be 


protited by his labors. 

Mr. Taylor has published a little volume 
entitled the “ Farmer’s Schoo! Book,” con- 
taining much valuable information on agri- 
culture. We think it decidedly one of the 
best books of the kind we have ever seen. 
It should have a place in every school and 
in every family. No boy who expects to be 
a farmer, can invest his money where it will 
yield so great profit, as by buying this book. 
We designed to give some extracts, but we 
can not fix upon any in particular. It is all 
too good to be selected from. It may be 
found at Durrie & Peck’s, and probably at 
the other booksellers.— New- Haven Journal. 


COMMON SCHOOL AID. 

If the first rudiments of education be pro- 
perly instilled in the infant mind, in its first 
literary outset, the mind, although weak, in 
its first outstep, in the scientific path, still 
resting on those firm and deep rooted truths, 
will travel on in her own strength, ever ac- 
cumulating more truth in her progress. 

Our academies in like manner, ever guid- 
ing the youthful mind into all truth, would 
very soon teach a course of studies not much 
inferior to our present college course. Then 
soon should the day dawn of science appear 
to enlighten our state. Then, no longer 
should we have to go to college to learn 
even the first rudiments of an education; but 
each college would be a fountain of real sci- 
ence, and we bid fair to rival the world in 
intelligence. 

If ever, in my opinion, we rank among the 
nations abroad in science, the first object 
must be to amend our common school disci- 








pline. Our colleges are now as high nearly 
as they can rise, unless our preparat@ry 
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schools are amended. All our imperfection 
grows immediately out of our common 
schools. For if we are imperfect in the be- 
ginning, it is rational to suppose we shall be 
in the end. And what, very great, I ask, can 
we expect from our highest seminaries of 
learning, when all the time devoted to a col- 
lege education must be spent in establishing 
the principles of those branches whichought 
to be learned 1n those schools that are under 
the control of quacks and females, who are 
fast training our students for the toga effemine, 
rather than for the toga virile— Extract. 





RISING GENIUSES.—Scene in a school-room. 
Master—* Fuss class’n jografee !”” Scho- 
lars—“ Yeth’m.”? Master—“Tumas, what’s 
the biggest river in Amoriky?” ‘The Tom- 
bigbee, zur—Ike keeps a pichin’ on me?” 
“He pincht’t me first, zur, and I pinch’t him 
back again.” “Go and take yer seats—fuss 
class in parsin!” “ Yeth’m.” ‘ Moses, 
parse ‘ Arkansas ’—sixth line from the top.” 
“+ A.r-k ark, a-n-s ans, arkans, a-s ass, Ark- 
ansas.”” “ Pronounce it Arkansaw—but, Mo- 
ses, you aint spellin’, yer parsin’, child!” 
“ O, yeth’er !—Harkhandsaw is a noun—ob- 
jective case—indicative mood—comparative 
degree, third person and nomitiv case to 
scizzars.” You hav’nt said what gender, 
Moses.” “Feminine gender.” ‘ Why ?”’ 
“ Cortzitz ——.” Next.” “ Don no.” 
“ Next.” “Cortzitz ashemale.” Next.” 
“ Forgotten zur.” Come David, you 
know.” “ Yeth’m.” “Well, why is Ark- 
ansas of the feminine gender, David ?”’ 
** Corzitz—why corzitz got Miss Soury on 
the norf—Louisa Anna on the souf, Mrs. 
Sippy on the east, and ever so many more 
she females on the west.”” * Very well, Da- 
vid—you may go to the head—you’re a ris- 
ing genius and’ill make a man before you’re 
mother.” «‘ Yeth'em.’”—Claremont Eagle. 


STRONG ILLUSTRATION. 

Mr. Burrows, the Pennsy!vanian Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, in his report to 
the legislature says :— 

“The attempt to force the spirit of learn- 
ing to descend and diffuse itself among the 
people by fostering it in colleges and the 
highest institutions, is as vain as to expect 
heat to descend. When the lower stratum 
of air is warm, the upper can not be cold. 
So of education.—When its spirit is once 
thoroughly infused into the mass of the peo- 
ple, colleges will require no aid but the 
power of that spirit.” 


VACATION SONG. 








1. 
Come, rouse the merry shout, my boys ! 
Come rouse the merry peal; 
Vacation comes, with thousand joys ! 
Which all so ardent feel. 
9° 
’Tis true, that many mothers dear, 
Lament these holidays, 
Which bring to them, alas! no cheer, 
So rife with boisterous plays. 
Cxrorvus—Come, rouse, &c. 


3. 
But must we toil, forever toil, 
O'er atlas, book, and slate, 
At grammar, words, and tables moil, 
At morn, night,—early,—late 7 


And we will promise when ‘tis o’er, 
Still faithful to begin. 
Cuorus—Come, rouse, &c. 


5. 
Our teachers too, need this relief, 
Their lungs do plead for rest, 
Their aching heads, so often crazed, 
May urge our plea the best. 


6. 
Then up! vacation joys all hail! 
You’re welcome to us all; 
And mother, pray you, gentle he, 
Nor trouble hence forestall ! 
Cuorus—Come, rouse, &c. 





SONG:—SCHOOL LANG SYNE. 


1. 
Shall school acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 
Shall school acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of lang syne? 
For auld lang syne at school, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll have a thought of kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


: 2. 
We oft have run about the fields, 
And culled the flowers fine; 
We'll ne’er forget these hours, when they 
Are auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, &c. 


3. 
We oft have cheered each other’s task, 
From morn till day’s decline, 
But memory’s night shall never rest 
On auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, &c. 


4. 
Then take the hand that now is warm, 
Within a hand of thine; 
No distant day shall lose the grasp 
Of auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, &c. 


No change of outward circumstance 
May Providence assign, 
That shall o’ershade these happy days, 
When auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, &c. 


So take the hand that now is warm, 
Within a hand of thine: 
No distant day shall lose the grasp, 
Of auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, &c. 





DUTCHESS COUNTY CONVENTION. 
A convention of the friends of education will be 
held at Washingtor Hollow, in this county, on 
Thursday, the 12th of October next. Mr. E. Fay, 

rincipal of the New-Paltz Academy, will deliver a 
ecture. ‘There will, doubtless, be a very large at- 
tendance, as Mr. Fay is a well-known, popular 
speaker, and the people are awake to the impor- 
tance of the subject. 








LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Any district may be furnished with a library by 
sending us $20. We have selected a good class of 
books for this library. Also, by the wholesale all 
the best school books now in*uge, may be had at 
this office. Booksellers can be supplied on the low- 
est terms. 





The school books published at this Depository are 
also published by the following firms: 

American Stationers’ Company, Boston. 

Mack, Andrus & Woodruff, Ithaca, N. Y. 

J. & J. N. Bogert, Geneva, N. Y. 

Dorr & Howland, Worcester, Mass. 





4. 
me respite sure to us you'll grant, 
If we have faithful been; 


Ivison & Terry, Auburn, N. Y. 
Wm. Alling, Rochester. 





NOTICE. 

Schools and academies, wishing to employ well 
qualified instructors, and competent individuals dis- 
posed to teach, may apply to us, post paid. We 
will do what we can to provide schools with good 
teachers, and teachers with good schools. 

When districts apply for teachers they should 
specify— 

Ist. The sex and qualifications required. 

2d. The amount of duty to be performed. 

3d. The salary to be given. 

4th. The time when the teacher is wanted to 
commence, and the time for which it is wished to 
employ said teacher. 

5th. Whether the travelling expenses of the tea- 
cher will be paid. 

Teachers applying for situations should specify— 

Ist. Place of education und present residence. 

2d. Age. 

3d. Whether married or single. 

4th. Whether the applicant has ever taught. 

5th. Branches capable of teaching. 

6th. Amount of salary expected. 

7th. What situation is desired, whether as Prin 
cipal, or Assistant, or private Teacher. 

8th. The location preferred. 

9th. Miscellaneous remarks. 
Recommendations of moral character must always 


. | accompany the application. 





TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Many of the first minds 1n our country have been 
enlisted to write a set of school books for our chil- 
dren and youth. They will be found (to accom- 
modate many of our friends who have requested 
them) on sale by the following persons:— 

Anth. F. M’Cabe, Shaneateles, Onondaga co. 
Wm. B. Holmes, Herkimer, Herkimer co. 
George Gifford, New-Paltz, Ulster co. 

E. Gates, Troy, Rensselaer co. 

Robinson, Pratt & Co. New-York. 

FE. D. Richardson & Co. Cooperstown, Otsego. 
Bennet & Bright, Utica, Oneida. 

Elias Palmer, Ballston Spa, Saratoga. 

S. Whalen, Milton, Saratoga. 

C. Roscoe, Sing-Sing, Westchester. 

S. Wescott, P. M. Hudson, Columbia. 

Potter & Wilson, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess. 
James H. Vale, Geneseo, Livingston. 

A. A. Lane, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Elisha Taylor, Annapolis, Maryland. 

E. Webb, Anderson C. H. South Carolina. 

D. Galusha, Lodi, Cattaraugus. 

Mack, Andrus & Woodruff, Ithaca, Tompkins co. 
Ivison & Terry, Auburn, Cayuga co. ; 
Bogart & Wynkoop, Geneva, Ontario co. 

Wm. Alling & Co. Rochester, Monroe co. 

Durrie & Peck, New-Haven, Ct. 

J. Angell, Almond, Allegany. 

J. Corey & Co. Independence, Allegany. 

Alfred G. Cross, Schoharie county. 

J. F. Jones, ¢ditor of Long-Island Farmer, Jamaica, 
Jno. W. Campbell, Petersburgh, Va. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
Agents are wanted to procure subscribers in this 
and other states. A liberal commission will ‘be al_ 
lowed. The best references, as to character and re- 
sponsibility, will, in every case, be required. 








Steam-Press af Packard & Van Benthuysen. 
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